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EDITORIAL 


Annual General Meeting. This will take place at the Newman 
Centre, 31 Portman Square, London, W.1, on Thursday, 1st January 
at 6 p.m. After the General Meeting, the Right Reverend Mgr Barton 
will read a paper on The Biblical School of St Etienne at Jerusalem. 


Bible Commentary. It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
announce the publication of 4 Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture 
by Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd on 5th February 1953. Readers will 
have seen descriptions of the work in circulars and various articles 
published in this and other periodicals. Orders and enquiries should 
be sent either to Nelson’s or one’s bookseller. 


Biblical Lectures. The course at the Newman Centre this year is 
entitled The Background of Bible Study. It is given by Dr Fuller and 
Dr Leahy and, as before, the lectures are London University Extension 
lectures. This means, among other things, that, if enough students can 
be persuaded to put in the required work, these lectures may be recognised 
as fulfilling the requirements for the Biblical Diploma of the University 
Extension Board. The difficulty at present is apparently to find the time 
for this work as of course most of those attending the lectures are fully 
occupied during the day. But by advertising these lectures as widely 
as possible it may be hoped that we shall get at least the minimum 
number of students prepared to take the examination. The significance 
of this should not be overlooked. It means that for the first time, Catholics 
attending a full-length course of Bible lectures given by Catholics may 
take an examination set by a State University on that course, and gain a 
Diploma. The attendance this year so far, has been good, the average 
being about thirty ; rather more than last year. We may, perhaps, now 
regard the course as firmly established, and look forward to even larger 
numbers in future years.. 
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Archeology. The current number of the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly contains two important articles, one on the new excavations 
at Jericho ; the other on the Dead Sea Scrolls. On the latter subject 
we publish in this issue a comprehensive and up-to-date account by 
Fr Graystone which we hope will be of general interest to our readers. 
It is now clear that the name ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ may have to be emended, 
because of the many subsequent discoveries of manuscripts or parts of 
manuscripts, in that area. 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible has at last been published 
by Messrs T. Nelson and Sons. It is the fruit of twenty-two years labour 
by no less than ninety-one scholars and has been described as the biggest 
book-publishing project in history. A million copies have been sold 
and another 800,000 ordered ; which would seem to suggest that interest 
in the Bible is far from dead. The book is finely printed and produced, 
and is easy to handle. Though of interest mainly to Americans, it is also 
of interest and importance to us in this country and a review of it will 
appear in these pages in due course. 


Australian News. We hear that a Catholic Biblical Association has 
recently been founded in Australia though so far no details have come 
to hand. We offer them our sincerest congratulations and best wishes 
for the future and hope to be able to publish details of their society in 
the near future. 


OBITUARY 


SIR FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Sir Frederic Kenyon, who recently died in his ninetieth year, was 
born in 1863, was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
and, after taking high honours in classical scholarship, became an out- 
standing authority on the text and interpretations of Greek manuscripts, 
more particularly those of the Greek Bible. His earlier publications such 
as Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens and an edition of the Poems of 
Bacchylides were, in a sense, a preparation for his main life work. He 
was for many years Director and Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, and secretary of the British Academy. He was also an honorary 
Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries, of which he was President 
from 1934 to 1939. 
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Among his more important works on subjects related to the Bible 
are his Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (2nd 
ed., 1912) ; his extremely useful and popular book on Our Bible and the 
Ancient Manuscripts, first published in 1895 and reissued in a fourth 
edition, revised, rewritten and enlarged, in 1939; his excellent intro- 
duction to a wide field of study, entitled The Bible and Archeology 
(1940); and The Text of the Greek Bible (1937). This last is perhaps 
the most rewarding of all the smaller works on the texts of the Septuagint 
and of the Greek New Testament. It is, however, to be regretted that 
Kenyon was unable to make any use of the principles and findings of 
Pére M. J. Lagrange’s vast Introduction d l'étude du Nouveau Testament, 
which so far surpasses anything previously written on the same scale. 

The discovery of the Chester-Beatty biblical papyri was explained 
to the general public in the Times of November, 1931, by Sir Frederic, 
who in due course edited The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (1933 ff.). 

One of his latest works, published as recently as 1948, was The 
Bible and Modern Scholarship (John Murray, 3s. 6d.) which is in some part 
a reply to the unscholarly and out-of-date book of the Anglican Bishop 
Barnes of Birmingham, entitled The Rise of Christianity. Sir Frederic 
was easily able to show that Dr Barnes had been depending largely on 
the now discredited Tiibingen school of New Testament studies, a 
school already in great measure demolished by the work of the Cambridge 
triad (Westcott, Hort and Lightfoot) in the latter years of last century. 
It seems quite certain that this readable little book, dedicated Jn Memoriam 
H.H.H. fautoris huius opusculi, was written at the request of Dr Herbert 
Hensley Henson, formerly Anglican Bishop of Durham. In the last 
entry in the volume of his Letters, published in 1950, a letter dictated 
but not signed on the day of his death (27th September 1947), Dr Henson 
refers to his great distress at the publication of Dr Barnes’s ‘really 
scandalous production’, and adds : ‘I want Sir Frederic Kenyon to address 
to him an “Open Letter from an Anglican Layman”, placing his own 
name in brackets under the description. As the late head of the British 
Museum he will carry weight with the general multitude, and he is 
disgusted with the book.’ Fortunately, Sir Frederic was spared to make 
this last and not least valuable contribution to his defence of the Christian 
biblical tradition. 


J-M.T.B. 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


NUMBER Of articles and briefer notices have appeared in these 
pages in the last year or two with regard to the Hebrew Scrolls 
discovered in a cave near the Dead Sea in 1947—usually referred 

to now as the MSS. of Khirbet Qumran, from the nearest locality. 
Readers of SCRIPTURE may like to have a summary of the present position, 
especially in view of reports of two more recent finds in the same general 
locality, with rumours of yet a third ! 

It was, in fact, expected when the discovery of the original scrolls 
was announced in 1948 that further finds would be forthcoming. The . 
area immediately to the west of the Dead Sea, the ‘Wilderness of Juda’ 
(ancient Jeshimon), is not only very dry—and so, suited to the preser- 
vation of ancient MSS.—but abounds in caves, and has been an ideal 
hide-out and place of refuge in both ancient and modern times. Thither 
King David fled from the wrath of Saul, and there the Jewish Zealots 
made their last stand after the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. Professor 
Sukenik, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem was of opinion that 
thorough exploration of the whole region would yield rich fruit for the 
archeologist; in fact he launched an appeal for funds for the purpose 
some years ago. One may surmise, too, that not only the archeologist, 
but also the native Bedouin, would have been stimulated to further 
exploratory efforts by the 1947 finds. The recent discoveries, then, were 
not wholly unexpected. Information at the present stage, however, is 
necessarily fragmentary and incomplete, and so any conclusions arrived 
at must be but tentative. 

Intimation of the first of these finds,? referred to provisionally as 
the ‘MSS. of the Wadi Murabba‘at’ (from the place of discovery) came 
with the appearance for sale in Amman (Jordan) of fragments of ancient 
parchment containing Greek letters. Upon enquiry, certain nomads 
reported that they had found the MSS. in a cave to the west of the Dead 
Sea in October 1951, and they offered to point out the actual place. 
The cave—or rather, caves (there are four all told)—are situated in a 
position difficult of access on the north side of a steep valley, the Wadi 
Murabba‘at, about eight and a half miles north of Engaddi and eleven 
miles south of the Khirbet Qumran, where the 1947 scrolls were dis- 
covered. To reach the spot involved a two hours’ journey on foot from 
the Dead Sea—one is reminded of the description of the same region, 
where King David sought refuge, given in the first book of Kings: 
‘rocks so steep that only wild goats could find a footing !’ (xxiv, 3). 
Pére de Vaux, 0.P., of the Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem, and Mr G. L. 
Harding, curator of Antiquities, kingdom of Jordan, who together in 


1 See especially the article of Fr R. T. O’Callaghan, in Scripture IV (1949), p. 41. 
* Notices in Biblica XXXIII (1952), pp. 163, 303. 
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1949, had explored the Khirbet Qumran cave, carried out a thorough 
investigation over a period of six weeks, in the winter of 1951 to 1952. 
Two of the caves revealed nothing worthy of note; in the other two, 
five archeological strata were uncovered—Neolithic, Middle Bronze 
Age, Iron Age II, Roman and Arabic (i.e. the caves had been lived in, 
off and on, during a period of from four to five thousand years!) It 
was in the fourth stratum (Roman period—end of first century B.C. to 
beginning of second century A.D.) that the finds were made, viz. 
coins (of the Roman procurators, of Herod Agrippa I, of Hadrian and 
from the second Jewish War), pottery, Hebrew ostraca (i.e. inscribed 
potsherds), and—in the fourth cave—leather and papyrus fragments, 
inscribed in Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic, and in a poor state of preser- 
vation. Among these were biblical MSS., seemingly deliberately torn, 
which contained fragments of Genesis, Exodus and Deuteronomy ; _ 
the script is apparently more recent that that of the MSS. of Khirbet 
Qumran. Also among the fragments are part of a matrimonial contract 
in Greek, dating from the seventh year of Hadrian, i.e. a.D. 124, a 
valuable clue to the date of the deposit as a whole; two letters of 
‘Simon bar Koseba’ (apparently the Bar Kokhba who led the Jewish 
revolt of A.D. 132-135)* to a certain Yeshua ben Galgali, one dealing 
with administrative matters, the other containing references to the 
fight against the Gentiles and the liberation of Jerusalem ; fragments of 
MSS. in an unknown cursive Hebrew or Aramaic script, and a palimpsest 
papyrus, the original script of which appears to be very ancient, possibly 
of the seventh or eighth century B.C. It appears that these caves were a 
Jewish hide-out at the time of Bar Kokhba’s revolt, perhaps used by 
the leader himself. Historically, the finds are valuable as affording the 
earliest evidence on a very obscure period of Jewish history. Their 
relation to the 1947 scrolls is uncertain—at all events they should provide 
a new term of comparison to assist in the dating etc. of the script of the 
latter. 

Details of the second discovery are even briefer. In March 1952 a 
regular expedition, sponsored by the Jerusalem Schools Committee of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, discovered in a cave near 
the Khirbet Qumran, along with fragments of other MSS., two bronze 
scrolls, covered with square Hebrew characters, each nearly eight feet 
in length, twelve-sixteen inches wide and an eighth to a sixth of an inch 
(3-4mm.) thick. The scrolls have not yet been opened. 

To return to the original scrolls of 1947—-since their discovery 
was first announced in America in April 1948, many of the MSS. and 
fragments have been published, and much scholarly discussion has 

3 The name varies somewhat in historical records. On coins, it is given as ‘Simeon, 
prince of Israel’. Christian sources speak consistently of ‘Simon bar Kokeba’, i.e. 
‘son of the Star’, apparently a. Messianic title, cp. Num. xxiv, 17; rabbinical sources 
refer to him as ‘Bar (Ben) Kozeba’, lit. ‘son of a liar’—either a term of reproach, as 
some think, or else his real name. 
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taken place—comprising several books and no less than 500 learned 
articles up to the middle of 1952. Yet the questions raised have by no 
means been solved, and even during the last few months new evidence 
has come to light which has occasioned a radical modification of certain 
widely-held opinions. 

A résumé of the known facts about the scrolls will not be out of 
place here, especially in view of the conflicting character of certain 
popular accounts of the last year or two. The scrolls—of skin or leather, 
wrapped in linen, and enclosed in jars sealed with wax—were discovered 
in the spring of 1947 by Bedouin shepherds of the Ta‘amire tribe, who 
were looking for lost sheep, in a cave a mile from the north-western 
shore of the Dead Sea, in what is now Jordan territory, two and a half 
miles north of Ain Feshka (after which they were named at first), and 
less than a mile north of a ruined locality known as Khirbet Qumran. 
Some time later—details of the intervening period are not perfectly 
clear—in July of the same year, four of the scrolls, and some fifteen 
fragments were purchased by the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan of 
Jerusalem and Transjordan, Mar Athanasius, on behalf of the Syrian 
convent of St Mark in Jerusalem. In February 1948 he permitted Dr 
J. C. Trever, of the American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
to photograph three of the scrolls column by column, and subsequently 
allowed them to be taken for safety to the United States (the civil war 
in Palestine was then raging), where all but one were subsequently 
published by the American Schools of Oriental Research.* In November 
and December 1947, meanwhile, three more scrolls and certain fragments 
came into the hands of Professor E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, through the intermediary of an antique dealer in the holy 
city ; these, together with two whole specimens of the jars in which 
the scrolls were stored, are now the property of the same university, 
and have been published in part.® 

As a result of the re-discovery of the cave from Jordan at the 
beginning of 1949, and its subsequent exploration in February and 
March of the same year by Pére de Vaux and Mr Harding,® about 
600 more fragments, mostly very small, were collected ; these are now 
the property of the Palestine Archzological Museum, and are being 
gradually identified and published. Early in 1950, the same museum 
purchased from certain dealers a quantity of fragments that had evidently 
been detached from the scrolls that had already come to light. It is highly 
probable that the tally of fragments, perhaps even of scrolls, is still not 


“The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark's Monastery, ed. Millar Burrows and others. 
Vol. I (1950) ; Vol. II (1951). New Haven. 

5 Megilloth Genuzoth (i.e. ‘scrolls stored away’—the work is in Hebrew), ed. 
by E. L. Sukenik. Vol. I (1948) ; Vol. II (1950). Jerusalem. 

® See the photos of the cave in ScripTuRE IV (1950), facing pp. 133 and 147. 
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complete—it is known that, in between the original discovery of 1947 
and the re-discovery of 1949, the cave was visited by the Bedouin, and 
broken into by persons unknown. The story of similar discoveries in 
Egypt shows that MSS. can remain hidden away for years, e.g. some 
of the Tell el-Amarna tablets did not come to light till nearly thirty 
years after the original finding. 

It will be noticed that possession of the scrolls and fragments is 
divided among three different bodies—in some cases, one possesses a 
MS. more or less complete, another possesses fragments detached from 
it deliberately or accidentally. Description of the known MSS. and 
fragments is as follows, taking first the biblical MSS., then the apocrypha, 
and then the writings hitherto unknown (‘sectarian writings’). 

Firstly, there is a scroll containing the complete Hebrew text of 
Isaias (DSIa, according to the abbreviations adopted by the Americans), 
forming part of the Syrian collection, and published in 1950. The text 
is pre-Massoretic,’? though resembling the Massoretic text in many 
instances, while presenting a number of distinctive readings.® Its peculiar 
orthography or script (e.g. the frequent use of the ‘matres lectionis’, 
that is, of consonants serving as vowels) renders it of great value for 
the history of Hebrew grammar and pronunciation. Moreover, there 
is a striking difference in grammar and orthography between chapters 
1-33 and 34-66. 

Another scroll of Isaias, this time incomplete (chapters 41 to 66: 
DSIb), is in the possession of the Hebrew University. Two extracts 
were edited by Professor Sukenik in 1950 in the second of his two 
volumes (owing to its fragile condition, the scroll was not opened till 
1949). Fragments of the same original scroll, from the earlier chapters 
(16, 19, 22-23, 28, 38-39) belong to the Palestine Museum. The text 
of this scroll is almost identical with the Massoretic ; it seems to pre- 
suppose the existence of a ‘textus receptus’, basis of the later Massoretic, 
at the time it was written. 

The text of Habacuc, chapters i and ii, will be mentioned in 
connexion with the Habacuc Scroll below. Among the biblical fragments 
so far known, are one fragment of Genesis and five of Leviticus (xix, 
31-34 5 XX, 20-23 ; xxi, 24—xxii, 5)®—the script of these latter fragments 
is archaizing in type, dating possibly from the fourth century B.C. 
There are several fragments of Deuteronomy (embracing xxix, 13-18 
and xxx, 20-xxxi, 6), a few brief fragments of Judges, and three from 
Daniel (i, 10-16; ii, 2-5 ; iii, 23-30) from two distinct scrolls, besides 


7 The Hebrew Massoretic text, as found in modern Hebrew Bibles, with its elaborate 
system of vowel-pointing, etc., was edited between the fifth and ninth centuries A.D. 

®E.g. the important variant for LIII, II, noted in ScrIPTURE IV (1949) by Pére 
Bauchet (p. 114). 


® See photograph in ScriprurE IV (1950), facing p. 146. 
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the fragments of DSIb already noted. All these belong to the Palestine 
Museum, with the exception of the Daniel fragments, which are part 
of the Syrian collection, and the Isaias fragments noted above. The 
report that the Syrian Metropolitan also had in his possession a volume 
of ‘Haphtaroth’ (Synagogue readings from the prophets) which was 
never made public, seems to have been based on a simple mistake.!0 
Fragments from the Old Testament apocrypha are also in the possession 
of the Palestine Museum—from the Book. of Jubilees (xxvii, 19-21) 
and, though not established with certainty, from the Book of Henoch 
(or possibly the beginning of the lost Book of Noe, portions of which 
are incorporated in Henoch). 

Of the writings previously unknown—the ‘Sectarian scrolls’—the 
Commentary on Habacuc (DSH) and the so-called ‘Manual of Dis- 
cipline’ (DSD) belong to the Syrian collection, and were published in 
1950 and 1951 respectively. The Habacuc Scroll—in two sections and 
somewhat mutilated (about a fifth of the text seems to be missing) is 
an interlinear explanation or ‘midrash’ of the first two chapters of the 
prophecy of Habacuc. After each verse, with the formula, ‘the sense 
of this saying is’, there is an application to the circumstances in which 
the commentator was living, e.g. what the prophet said of the Chaldeans 
(Babylonians) invading Palestine in the sixth century B.C., the author 
applies allegorically to the ‘Kittim’ invading the country (or at least 
oppressing it) in his time ; the woes fulminated against the enemies of 
God’s people are directed to the ‘Wicked Priest’ and his followers, 
who are persecuting the ‘Master of Justice’ and the community of which 
he is the leader. Many theories of the dating and origin of the scrolls 
as a whole have centred around the identification of the Kittim, the 
Wicked Priest, and especially the Master of Justice and his sect of the 
New Covenant.4! The ‘Manual of Discipline’ or ‘Sectarian Document’, 
as it us@to be called (the title given in the text is ‘Rule of the Com- 
munity’)}? is also of importance in determining the origin and antecedents 
of the scrolls. It is fairly widely held that this MS. is related to a similar 
sectarian document, the ‘Damascus Document’ (‘Sadoquite Work’) 
(CDC), discovered in a Cairo synagogue in 1896 and published in 
1910. Among other things, both rules prescribed the reading of a certain 
book, called ‘hagu’ in Hebrew—probably the basic rule for sects of 
this kind. Fragments belonging probably to the beginning of the Habacuc 
scroll are in the possession of the Palestine Museum. 

10 Article of Millar Burrows in the Jewish Quarterly Review, XLII (1951), pp. 
119-125 (quoted in Verbum Domini, XXX (1952), p- 103). The report was used as 
an argument against the genuineness of the scrolls, 

11 See the review of M. Dupont-Sommer’s book elsewhere in this issue, and the 
article of Pére Tamisier on the same subject in SCRIPTURE V (1952), p. 35- 

12 See the notes and a translation of portion of the text in ScripTURE IV (1949), 
p. 76. 
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Also among the Syrian scrolls is one as yet unopened, written in 
Aramaic, as detached fragments show, and generally believed to be the 
‘Apocalypse of Lamech’ (DSL), one of the lost apocrypha of the 
Old Testament. The scroll itself is in an extremely poor state of preser- 
vation ; in fact, it is now reported that the Syrian Metropolitan has 
removed it from the museum of Harvard University, and taken it away, 
presumably back to Palestine. The fragments of it are in the hands of 
the Palestine Museum.}* 

Belonging to the Hebrew University are the volume of ‘Thanks- 
giving Canticles’ (DST) and the scroll of the ‘War of the Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness’ (DSW). The former is a somewhat 
mutilated volume, in four parts, with a few detached fragments (also 
in the hands of the Hebrew University), containing in all some twenty 
canticles of thanksgiving, so called because they begin with the words, 
‘I give thee thanks, O Lord, because . . .’ Strictly speaking, DST is a 
collection of prayers and pious meditations, in a kind of poetic prose, 
in style and doctrine very like the most recent of the canonical Psalms 
and the post-Exilic canticles and prayers of the Old Testament. Biblical 
allusions abound—testifying to the psalmist’s deep meditation on the 
Holy Scriptures. Specimens, five in all, were edited photographically— 
with modern Hebrew translation—by Professor Sukenik in the two 
volumes mentioned above. In these canticles, too, we meet the figure 
of the Master of Justice, with an allusion to his flight from the land.!4 
DSW will also be familiar to readers of ScRipruRE—it is a kind of ritual 
for holy war, between, on the one hand, the tribes of Juda, Benjamin and 
Levi (‘Children of Light’) and, on the other, the Kittim of Assur, 
Edom, Moab and the Philistines (‘Children of Darkness’).15 The 
historical background of this writing is also a matter for discussion. 
A compendium and excerpts were published by Sukenik in his two 
volumes. 

Of the remaining large collection of fragments—nearly all in the 
possession of the Palestine Museum—comparatively little is known as 
yet. One published fragment consists of two columns of a work of 
poetical character and apocalyptic colouring, somewhat like the Thanks- 
giving Canticles and the apocrypha of the Old Testament; the 
orthography bears a striking resemblance to that of DSIb. Of the 600 
odd fragments collected in 1949, most are leather, but some forty are 
scraps of papyrus. Some are written on both sides, virtually all are in 
Hebrew, mostly in the ‘square’ (more recent) script, with a very few 


13 Photograph of these fragments in ScripTURE IV (1950), facing p. 146. 

14 Photo of portion of the MSS. in Scripture IV (1949), facing p. 101, with 
Latin translation of the text on pp. 118-19. See also the note by Pére Bauchet in Vol. 
V (1951), Pp. 277. 

15 Excerpt translated in ScRIPTURE IV (1949), p. 21. 
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in the ancient (Phoenician) cursive script. One or two are said to be 
inscribed with Syrian characters ; it is uncertain whether there are any 
in Greek or Aramaic (excepting the Aramaic fragments of Lamech 
already mentioned). In all, some thirty distinct works can be counted 
from what has already been made known, but the number may well 
exceed 100 when all are published. Taking into account the number of 
jars in the cavern originally—fifty-one, to judge from the fragments 
remaining (so far as is known, only two of the jars are intact)—it has 
been calculated that probably 200 MSS. or more were in the original 
deposit. ; 
The importance of the discovery in general has already bee 

stressed in these pages—(supposing the scrolls to be genuine) the posses- 
sion of texts of the Hebrew Bible up to a thousand years older than 
the oldest MSS. known heretofore ; especially, the possession of a scroll 
of Isaias in all probability of the same kind as that which our Lord 
read from in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv, 16-20); valuable 
light shed on the history of Hebrew script, grammar and pronunciation ; 
and new information on the history, beliefs and customs of Jewish 
sects around the time of Christ. Of course, the obvious question will 
be asked, are the scrolls genuine (say, at least, pre-Massoretic), or are 
they just a clever forgery, or a product of a much later age, say the 
Middle Ages, as some have maintained ? If genuine, how did they come 
to be in the cave in the desolate wilderness—who put them there, and 
why did he leave them ? Was the deposit a real sacred library or only a 
temporary hiding-place ? Was it a Jewish ‘Genizah’, or store-place for 
sacred MSS. worn out with use, and there ‘buried with honour’ ? Who 
owned the collection—what body in Palestine would be wealthy enough 
to possess such a library ? What has happened to the other MSS. that 
formed part of the original library ? As for the MSS. themselves, are 
they contemporary with the deposit in the cave, or are they older ; are 
they originals, or just copies of more ancient texts ? What was the sect 
mentioned in the non-canonical scrolls, who was the ‘Master of Justice’ 
and the ‘Wicked Priest’? Who were the Kittim, and when was the 
struggle between them and the ‘Children of Light’ ? In trying to answer 
these questions, great caution is needed, and careful and impartial assess- 
ment of all the evidence, archeological, paleographical (the script), 
scientific (tests on the MSS. etc.), historical and internal. To some of 
them, it is impossible, even after five years of discussion, to give a 
certain answer—in other cases, there is solid objective evidence to 
assist us. Firstly, as regards the genuineness of the scrolls, scholars of 
all nationalities and shades of belief are now pretty well agreed in 
admitting it, and more especially, those who have made first-hand contact 
with the actual evidence. Archeological and paleographical data, in 
fine, both to the early pre-Massoretic period, and are confirmed by a 
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modern chemical test—the application of radio-carbon to a piece of 
the cloth in which the scrolls were wrapped—which indicates the period 
from 167 B.c. till A.D. 233.16 But when it comes to the precise dating of 
either the deposit in the cave, or the writing of the scrolls, or their original 
composition (for these are distinct, though related, questions), there is 
considerable difference of opinion. Some evidence has come to light as 
regards the date of the deposit, as we shall see presently. As for the 
script of the scrolls, it may be said that it is relatively older in the case 
of DSIa and DSD than of the other scrolls, but, owing to the extreme 
scarcity and uncertainty of contemporary Hebrew writing which might 
serve as a term of comparison, one cannot fix a definite date on 
palzographical grounds alone. What of the internal evidence, the 
indications in the sectarian writings ? Here there is even greater divergence 
of opinion: suggested dating ranges from the second century B.C. 
(Maccabean period) till the latter part of the first century A.D., or even 
later. Some nine different sects have been proposed as the sect of the 
‘New Covenant’, with equal variety as to the identity of its leader, the 
Master of Justice—one and the same historical character has been proposed 
by one scholar as the Master of Justice, and by another, as the wicked 
Priest, his avowed enemy !!7 

However, new evidence has come to light which seems to settle 
fairly definitely the date of the deposit, or placing of the MSS. in the 
cave. At the suggestion of Professor Kahle of Stuttgart, the Khirbet 
Qumran itself was explored by Mr Harding and Pére de Vaux in 
November and December 1951. The following information, by no 
means complete, was communicated by Pére de Vaux to the Académie 
des Inscriptions et de Belles Lettres in France.1® The Khirbet Qumran 
is a flat area, enclosed by deep and narrow moats, with a cistern and 
aqueduct adjoining. Within the enclosure are the remains of a building 
90 to 100 feet long, built of rough square stones and wattle, evidently 
not a Roman construction, as was hitherto believed. It had been 
abandoned or destroyed at a date which further findings were to deter- 
mine. Chief of these were a number of coins, ranging from the time of 
Augustus till the first Jewish War of a.D. 66-70, fragments of lamps 
and cooking-utensils, like those found in the cavern in 1949, and—sunk 
in the ground—a complete jar, evidently used for domestic purposes, 
and identical in type with those used for storing the scrolls in the cave. 
This latter was dated by a coin of the Roman procurators found along- 


16 See O. R. Sellers: Date of the Cloth from the Ain Feshka Cave, in ‘Biblical 
Archzologist’, XIV (1951), p. 29. 

17 For an excellent summary and critique of the more important opinions, see 
Professor H. H. Rowley’s article, The internal dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1952 (2), p. 257. 

18 Summarized in Biblica; XXXIII (1952), p. 439. 
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side. Near the enclosure was a cemetery, some eleven tombs of which 
were examined. The corpses were laid in the earth without coffin, their 
heads to the south, except for one, and without offerings. Pére de Vaux’s 
conclusions—which involved the generous retraction of his own theory 
on the date of the deposit—were that this was the dwelling-place, or at 
least the place of assembly, of a Jewish community (some of its members 
would live here, while others dwelt in the caves in the vicinity). This 
community was probably part of the Essenes, as Pére de Vaux and 
others had already suggested ; it is known—from the writings of Pliny 
especially—that the Essenes lived to the west of the Dead Sea, around 
Engaddi, and their rules and practices resemble those of the Khirbet 
Qumran sect in many particulars. If this conclusion is correct, then we 
have now the first writings of that very seclusive Jewish sect that have 
come down to us. What is more pertinent to our immediate purpose, 
Pére de Vaux reached the following conclusion with regard to the 
deposit : the jars containing the scrolls were not of the Hellenistic period 
(ie. before 63 B.c.), as he himself and many others had thought, but— 
like the jar found in the monastic ruins—they were Roman, that is, a 
hundred years more recent, and were not specially made to hold the 
MSS. but were of common domestic type. The fragments of lamps and 
cooking-utensils found in the cave in 1949 were not left there by robbers 
or other visitors of later times, but were the same age as the deposit 
itself, ie. A.D. 66-70, the period of the first Jewish Wars. It was at 
this time that the Khirbet Qumran building was destroyed and, in all 
probability, that the community MSS. were stored away for safe-keeping 
in the cave nearby. 

So much, then, for the time the MSS. were deposited in the cave 
—of course, they may have been in use for some considerable time 
prior to this (they do give evidence of much usage) and, too, they 
may be copies of much older originals. No doubt, scholars will now 
take up these questions afresh. However, there is another problem, 
namely, concerning the fate of the MSS. that have disappeared from the 
original store, for which history supplies elements for a solution. It is 
significant that it is the biblical MSS. that are now in a minority among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls—and there are two ancient references to findings 
of biblical MSS. in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, one or both of which 
may have related to the Khirbet Qumran cave. The first was in the 
time of Origen, early in the second century. Origen writes in a footnote 
to the Greek version of the Psalms, which is given as the sixth column 
in the Hexapla: ‘the sixth edition, found together with other Hebrew 
and Greek books, in a jar (pithos) near Jericho in the time of Antoninus, 
son of Severus (i.e. Caracalla, c. a.D. 217)'!9 This statement was 


19 For this and the following quotation and information, I am especially indebted 
to two articles by J. T. Milik in Verbum Domini, XXX (1952), pp. 34, 101. 
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subsequently repeated by Eusebius and others. It is tempting to connect 
our present deposit with this ancient find (the Khirbet Qumran cave 
is only seven and a half miles south of Jericho)—in fact, till recently, 
many thought that the Roman lamp and cooking utensils, fragments 
of which were discovered in 1949, were left in the cave by these second 
century intruders. Now, the matter is not quite so simple ; moreover 
—apart from the fact that there are many caverns in the area west of 
the Dead Sea where MSS. might be stored—the absence of any Greek 
MSS. or even fragments among the 1947 scrolls seems to point in the 
other direction. It is possible, of course, that the second century explorers 
removed the Greek MSS. whole and entire, as being more relevant to 
their needs, and neglected the Hebrew. The second ancient discovery 
seems to have even more connection with the 1947 finds. It occurred 
about the year A.D. 800, and notice of it is given in a letter of the Nestorian 
Patriarch Timotheus I to Sergius, Metropolitan of Elam. He relates that 
certain Jews of Jerusalem—hunters, looking for a dog (the analogy 
with the lost sheep of 1947 springs to mind !)—found near Jericho, 
in a cave (‘a little house among the rocks’) books of the Old Testament, 
including ‘two hundred psalms of David’, and others, written in Hebrew. 
The Patriarch goes on to say that he had this report from a Hebrew 
catechumen ; and from the fact that he (the Patriarch) had asked if he 
might consult the Psalter and the Prophets, it would seem that these 
at least were included in the collection. Very likely, the ‘two hundred 
psalms of David’ refers to the hundred and fifty of the canonical Psalter 
and fifty apocryphal canticles, akin to the Thanksgiving Canticles and 
other fragmentary texts among the 1947 scrolls. 

So much, then, for the deposit and its history. The complex questions 
of the dating of the MSS. and the reconstruction of the origins, history, 
and subsequent fate of the Jewish sect to which they seemed to belong 
must be left over for another article. However, we may fittingly conclude 
with a brief extract from the ‘Manual of Discipline’, which gives us a 


glimpse of the life of piety and zeal led by the followers of the ‘New 
Covenant’:— 


‘Let all keep vigil in common for the third part of every night of the 
year—in reading of the Book, in the pursuit of justice, and in the common 
Blessing’ (vi, 7-8).?° 

‘The Book’ was, of course, Holy Scripture—the complete scroll of 
Isaias (DSIa) is marked off in sections for public reading. They pursued 
justice, that is, sought after justification, by meditation and commentary 
on the sacred books, especially, it seems, the prophets (cp. the Midrash 
on Habacuc), and also by the authentic interpretation of their primitive 


20 Quoted from the Latin translation of the Manual of Discipline by J. T. Milik 
in Verbum Domini, XXIX-(1951), p- 145 
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tule (the ‘hagu’), e.g. in the “Manual of Discipline’, perhaps, too, in 
the Damascus Document. Finally, the ‘common blessing’ consisted 
in praising God by the singing or recital of Psalms and Canticles from 
Scripture, together with canticles of their own, such as the Thanksgiving 
Canticles. 

G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 
Mount St Mary’s, Milltown, Dublin. 


PRACTICAL SCRIPTURE 
INTERPRETATION—EXTRACTS FROM 
A ‘MEDITATION’ 


MUST ask excuse for the somewhat personal and autobiographical 
| nature of what I here put forth ; but in my title there appears the 

word ‘practical’, and practice one may presume is often based upon 
personal experience. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century I read for the Cambridge 
Theological Tripos, with great reverence for my professors, but a 
definitely catholic trend of mind. In regard of Scripture teaching the 
sound tradition of Lightfoot and Westcott was still powerful in my 
university, and that tradition was nobly carried on by the admirable 
H. B. Swete, then principal lecturer on the New Testament. Old 
Testament teaching was dominated (at least in my eyes) by the 
masterly lectures of a scion of the distinguished Ryle family (after- 
wards, I think, the second Ryle Anglican Bishop of Liverpool) whose 
views were moderate. On the other hand more subversive theories were 
much in evidence, and in Old Testament exegesis the Wellhausen 
reconstruction of Jewish religious history was fast gaining ground. 
Towards the close of my triennium—largely owing to the influence of 
a learned and devout ‘scholastically-minded’ clergyman, I revolted 
seriously against the anti-supernaturalist tone (the tone rather than the 
critical conclusion) of much Scriptural exegesis that was not only in 
the air, but more and more was being proclaimed in the lecture rooms. 
At the same time—as I have just hinted—I felt deeply the impossibility 
of setting aside the evidence of facts which had been brought into light 
by historical research and literary criticism. 

It was during a year at an Anglican Theological College (Ely) 
that I settled down into an attitude towards the Sacred Scriptures which 
has lasted, which is, I hope, fundamentally catholic, and which is my 
excuse for putting forth the present reflexions:—a great devotion to 
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the Written Word of God—as such in the fullest sense—combined 
with a cheerful conviction (if I may so say) that all honest modern 
exploration and research must be generously pursued, and all assured 
results of the same assimilated. But by this time I was furnished with 
two root principles which have survived into my catholic life. The 
first of these occurred to me one day during my last tripos year when 
I was reading a summary of the Wellhausen theory of the origin of 
Jewish religion (I cannot remember where, but I half think the words 
were Wellhausen’s own). ‘Basically’, I said to myself, ‘this is a brilliant 
effort of imagination, a saga: the imaginative reconstruction of Jewish 
religious history on the assumption that miraculous intervention does not 
occur’, and I went on, with the happy self-confidence of youth (though 
in this case not, I hope, wrongly) to infer that the same was true of a 
vast amount of modern writing on Old Testament history and that it 
involved a monstrous begging of the question. The other principle 
was arrived at by what might be called ‘devotional’ study of the New 
Testament while at Ely ; viz. that the clue to all interpretation of Scripture 
was to be found in the treatment of the Old Testament by the writers of 
the New, in regard of which only the most sparing resort should be 
had to ‘Jewish ideas of the day’ and so forth. 

I returned to Cambridge four years later in order to read up the 
‘Roman Question’, but while there I naturally made and renewed many 
contacts and I had many long talks with an orientalist (then a Jew in 
religion as well as in race, but later an Anglican clergyman) and though 
he and I had much in common and I think I learnt a good deal from 
him, reaction away from a statement of his gave me a new light. ‘I do 
not know how it is’, he said, ‘but it seems to me that actual contact with 
oriental life-—I think he included archeological research—‘seems to 
have a fatal effect on a man’s Biblical scholarship. ‘So much the worse 
for ordinary Biblical criticism’, was my inference; ‘it is at home only in 
the study and the lecture room; it is in fact what Carlyle used to call 
dry-as-dust.’ This notion took its place in my mind side by side with 
my earlier labelling of the Wellhausen theory as above. 

I have now nearly finished with the autobiographical matter of 
my reflexions, my excuse for which is twofold. I am no scientific 
theologian or exegete and so am driven to say what I have to say with 
diffidence ; and my objective at the moment is realism: the practical 
problem which is presented to every devout Scriptural student by the 
pressure exercised on him from all sides by the findings of present day 
historical research—pressure which often tends to confuse and disturb 
devout meditation. But I am now able to put down briefly certain 
solutions and easements which I have found most helpful to myself 
and seem to me entirely in accord with Catholic theology and official 
pronouncements of Ecclesiastical Authority. 
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‘God is the Author of Holy Scripture’—at every point this official 
definition of the church must be our guide and must underlie all partial 
suggestions and explanations, but of course, the word ‘author’ must 
be taken in the wide sense given to it by theologians. Nothing has more 
helped to clear my mind on the whole question of Scripture inter- 
pretation than the teaching of St Thomas in the Summa and elsewhere, 
where the Angelic Doctor first defines the ‘literal’ sense of Holy Scripture 
and then places his definition in connexion with the different ‘senses’ 
which are commonly, and indeed must be, assigned to the inspired 
word. The ‘literal’ sense, says the Saint, is the sense principally intended 
by the author of a book, and as God is the Author of Holy Scripture, 
the ‘literal’ sense of the Inspired Book is the sense principally intended 
by the Holy Spirit. And he goes on to say that as God embraces and 
comprehends all things together in His mind, therefore even the ‘literal’ 
sense of inspired writing contains many meanings. Thus the literal 
meaning of Holy Scripture according to St Thomas is not limited to 
what the human writer had immediately in his mind, or to the first 
and most obvious meaning which can be given to his words—however 
much this chronologically first meaning was most intended by the 
Spirit of God and was perhaps entirely sufficient for the time. It certainly 
seems to me extraordinary that any Catholic commentator should find 
difficulty in allowing that the chief meaning of the prophecy of Isaias 
vii, 14, is the Virgin Birth of our Lord and the chief reference of the 
‘Suffering Servant’ passages in the same prophetic book is to the events 
of the original Holy Week, seeing that both passages are so applied in 
the New Testament and that the discovery of a definitive chronologically 
first meaning is still a worry to many exegetes. 

I would, however, emphasize that I speak here of Catholic com- 
mentators writing for Catholics, since it is in my view important always 
to bear in mind that we cannot in controversy or discussion with non- 
Catholics adduce as conclusive proof of Catholic doctrine passages in 
the Bible which can be reasonably interpreted in non-supernatural 
fashion, even though we ourselves are convinced that such interpretation 
does no justice to the full meaning of the words ; words to which there 
may belong a hierarchy of meanings emanating from the Divine Author. 
Possible fantasies of devout commentators are another matter, and in 
this connexion I would like to say that it is not my intention to deny 
that there is to be found in standard Catholic ascetic and mystical authors 
and even in the writings of saints interpretations or applications of the 
inspired text which can scarcely be said to be contained in the words 
themselves. Does St Gregory the Great, for instance, even intend that 
all the rich and graceful riot of his mystical comments and exhortations 
should be regarded as more than teaching of his own which he likes 
to express in the words of the inspired text, and in fact, had been suggested 
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to him by it? Even here, however, we have perhaps to remind our- 
selves that the Holy Spirit may have foreseen and allowed for—and 
so far intended—many of the interpretations and applications of saints 
and doctors. 

Through my Catholic life, again, I have been supported and aided 
by applying generously for my own benefit the principle enunciated in 
Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical Providentissimus Deus as to the inspired 
writers having adopted in regard of secular matters (e.g. physical 
science) language used to express notions current in their own day ; 
and I think I half-unconsciously extended this principle to that con- 
sideration of literary forms and oriental mentality which is urged in 
the present Holy Father’s Divino Afflante. I have at the same time never 
found serious difficulty in understanding the caution of some pronounce- 
ments of the Biblical Commission—the meaning and significance of 
which, moreover, has sometimes I think been misconstrued and unduly 
extenaed by some good Catholics who were justly apprehensive of the 
danger of the identification of Catholic theology with ‘fundamentalism’. 

I cannot refrain from saying here how utterly mistaken and entirely 
deplorable I regard a tone of depreciatory patronage which is some- 
times adopted by exegetes when dealing with these questions of the 
orientalism and so forth of the inspired writings. The intention of Holy 
Scripture is always to teach religion : and the ancient books were written 
originally for the instruction and edification of the contemporaries of 
the human authors of the inspired books, and to me at any rate it has 
always seemed that there is even a kind of impropriety in supposing 
that mere scientific or historical facts should have been supernaturally 
communicated to the inspired writers when these facts have no bearing 
upon things spiritual. Instead of this, we Catholics have been placed in a 
Society which is divinely guided as to interpretation of the Sacred 
Text. That Spirit of God which inspired the sacred writers dwells ever 
in the church. We can go forward with courage and confidence. It 
follows from this that Catholic scientific exegesis and research can and 
should be first-rate in the order of such study and research, even if 
Catholic scholars have normally to walk more gravely and more often 
to suspend judgement than do such others as are not under any obligation 
to look all round the matter in hand and consider all possible implications 
of questions that may arise. But this, surely, involves no question 
whatsoever of suppression or distortion where assured facts are concerned. 
I hope I am not presumptuous if I say that I have watched with much 
joy how during the past thirty or forty years Catholic scriptural 
scholarship has been catching up non-Catholic scholarship ; while at 
the same time I nourish the strongest possible conviction that, for us 
children of the church, textual, historical and literary criticism can never 
be anything more than introductory (albeit valuable introduction) to 
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the real study of the Written Word, the true essence of which study 
is the reverent endeavour to ascertain precisely what the Divine Voice 
has said and is saying to us. Needless to say, however, even critical 
research designed to ascertain the correct text of the inspired books is 
of the highest possible value, as also—perhaps even more—is critical 
establishment of the species of literature which the inspired writers are 
employing, and careful investigation into the extent to which the ancient 
conception of historical narrative differed from that which is now in 
vogue—a matter upon which perhaps a good deal more has, by qualified 
investigators, yet to be said. 

I would repeat and slightly enlarge upon the opening sentence of 
this article—such as it is. I have no claim to be considered either a trained 
theologian or a scientific exegete ; and I want everything that I have 
said to be corrected by such if need be. I have thought, however, that there 
might be some, even readers of ScripTuRE (a periodical for which I am 
deeply grateful) who would be interested to some small extent in learning 
how an amateur student of the Written Word, who has felt difficulties, 
has to his own satisfaction resolved the bulk of them. The great Bishop 
of Hippo felt many difficulties and in various of his writings—e.g. 
in his book on the Harmonization of the Gospels, in De Civitate Dei and 
in de Genesi ad Litteram—outlined adequately perhaps for ever—so 
to me it seems—the principles upon which the problems must be solved. 
St Thomas seems to have in the main followed and relied upon St 
Augustine. It is of course true that St Augustine’s difficulties do not 
always coincide precisely with our difficulties, and that some of his 
solutions are in detail too much coloured by the mentality of his age to 
be entirely acceptable to us of the twentieth century ; but this is a 
subsidiary question merely. 

Perhaps I may emphasize here that my rather discursive paragraphs 
represent only a selection and compression of what I have written 
elsewhere—perhaps never to be polished and published. 

SENEX. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


How do we know that Quirinius was consul in 742 A.U.C. 
(12 B.C.) ? 


We know it because his name occurs in that year in the consular 
list. By comparing together a number of imperfect lists which have come 
down to us, we have now got a complete and reliable list from about 
250 B.c. to the end of the Roman Empire. It is accepted by all scholars, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt about the date of Quirinius’s 
consulship. 
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How do we know that Quirinius’s mission to Armenia occurred 
in 754 A.U.C. (A.D. 1)? 


This date is not in fact certain. It is not accepted by all scholars. 
But all, 1 think, would agree that Quirinius in a.p. 1 was in Syria with 
Gaius Czsar, and that the two went to Armenia either in that same year 
or in the next one. The opinions of historians are divided between 1 
and A.D. 2, but the choice is limited to those two years. 

The statement that it must have been either a.D. 1 or 2 is a con- 
clusion from a mass of evidence too complicated to be stated briefly. 
I can only give a few items. Tacitus says Quirinius was with Gaius 
Cesar in Armenia (Annales iii, 48), Gaius could not have entered Armenia 
before A.D. 1 for he was Consul in that year, and no consul could perform 
the ceremonies of entering on his office except on Roman territory. 
On the other hand one of the old consular lists says expressly that 
Gaius was wounded in Armenia in September a.p. 3, and died in the 
following February. Now everybody is agreed that the war in Armenia 
could have begun as lute as A.D. 3 So there must have been at least two 
campaigns in Armenia, possibly three. These are just some of the chief 
reasons leading to the above conclusion. 

See account of the war in my article on Quirinius in SCRIPTURE 
of July 1948, pp. 79-80. 

W. REES 


What times had the author of Ecclesiastes in mind when he wrote 
that there is ‘a time to scatter stones and a time to gather’ (iii, 5)? 


First, as regards the translation, it is of interest to compare the 
succinct and rhythmical phrasing of the Douay Version quoted in the 
query with the Authorized Version : ‘a time to cast away stones and a 
time to gather stones together’. This translation is preserved unaltered 
in the Revised Version. The idea of contrary action, which is 
characteristic of the pairs mentioned in this chapter of Ecclesiastes, is 
better brought out by ‘scattering’ than by ‘casting away’, as unwanted 
stones may be and sometimes are cast away into a heap. When this is 
done, the stones remain gathered in one place. The root meaning of 
the Hebrew verb is simply ‘to throw’. Whether the sense is merely 
that of ‘throwing’ or of ‘throwing away’ or ‘throwing down’ or ‘throwing 
about’, that is of ‘scattering’, can only be decided by the context. 

Secondly, as regards the meaning, some curious views have been 
proposed. The words have been explained of destroying and erecting 
buildings. This is clearly erroneous as the idea has already been expressed 
two verses earlier, ‘a time to break down and a time to build up’. To 
limit the meaning to precious stones is to give an arbitrary interpretation 
with no warrant in the text. And the same verdict is called for by the 
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suggestion that there is a time to practise commerce and a time to give 
it up. This suggestion is based on the unfounded assumption that the 
stones in question are those used as weights by merchants and referred 
to in Prov. xvi, 11. 

The mind of biblical writers is often manifested by comparison 
of other texts, and the scattering of stones recalls the passage of Lam. 
iv, 1, ‘the stones of the sanctuary are scattered at the top of every street’, 
a reference to the destruction wrought by the Babylonians at the capture 
of Jerusalem in 587. But this cannot have been the passage our author 
had in mind. The word used for ‘scatter’ is different. And he would 
not consider the sacrilege committed in the overthrow of the Temple 
to warrant the statement that there is a due and proper time for scattering 
stones. These various suggestions were, no doubt, prompted by the 
difficulty of saying what would be such a time. 

A suitable answer is provided, however, by the conditions of 
agriculture and horticulture in the Holy Land. The land is very stony, 
as indicated by our Lord in the parable of the sower, Matt. xiii, 5. In 
preparing a garden or vineyard the stones were gathered from the ground, 
Isaias v, 2, and used to make a dry wall around it, as is still done in 
Palestine. Such was a time for gathering stones. A hostile army, on the 
other hand, wishing to devastate the enemy’s country, would cut down 
the fruit trees and scatter stones over the more fertile land. So the 
Israelites acted in war against Moab : ‘You shall cut down every fruitful 
tree, and shall stop up all the springs of water, and every goodly field 
you shall spoil with stones . . . And they filled every goodly field, every 
man casting his stone, and they stopt up all the springs of water, and 
cut down all the trees that bore fruit’ (IV Kings iii, 19, 25). Note that the 
same word is used here of casting stones as in the passage of Ecclesiastes 
under discussion. Such was a time for scattering stones. . 

EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. ‘A Preliminary Survey by A. Dupont-Sommer. 


Translated from the French by E. Margaret Rowley. Pp. 100 (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1952) 7s. 6d. 


This book is a translation, by Miss Margaret Rowley, daughter of 
the well-known professor of Manchester University, of the much- 
discussed work of M. Dupont-Sommer, Professor at the Sorbonne— 
Apergus préliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, published in 
1950. A criticism of the theories it contains has already appeared in 
ScriPTuRE, from the pen of Pére Tamisier (Vol. V, 1952, p. 35). However, 
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M. Dupont-Sommer’s book does more than propound theory ; it first 
sets forth, in popular style, a fuller account than has hitherto appeared 
in England! of the finding and contents of the ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’, 
together with much useful information on such things as ancient Hebrew 
script and Jewish sects and history before the time of Christ. At the 
time of writing, the author was not acquainted with the full text of the 
‘Manual of Discipline’, nor with the more recent findings in the Kirbet 
Qumran. We must also be grateful to the author and translator for 
giving us a complete translation of the five ‘Thanksgiving Psalms’ so 
far published (pp. 70-78). It is only to be regretted that the full text of 
the Habakkuk Scroll, on which the author’s theories are primarily 
based, is not similarly reproduced (it would have taken up only a little 
more space). Ten photographs and a map of Palestine add to the interest 
of the book. There is no index. 

The author’s theories, illustrated by a neat chronological table (p. 
7), are based in the first instance on the historical reconstruction of 
certain allusions in the allegorizing commentary, or ‘Midrash’, on the 
prophecy of Habacuc (chaps i-ii), the principal being contained in the 
following quotation (we give the author’s own version) :— 

Woe to him who makes his neighbour drink, pouring out his anger 
and also intoxicating drinks, so that God may see their feasts (Hab. ii, 15). 

‘The explanation of this refers to the Wicked Priest who has 
persecuted the Master of Justice so as to swallow him up in the heat of 
his anger. Thou hast dared to strip him of his clothing ; but at the moment 
of the sacred rest of the Day of Atonement he appeared to them all 
resplendent, to swallow them up and to cause them to stumble on the 
Day of the Fast, which for them is a Sabbath rest’ (p. 27). 

M. Dupont-Sommer’s explanation is as follows. A certain ‘Master 
of Justice-—of whom more presently—was persecuted and martyred 
by the “Wicked Priest’; however, he subsequently ‘re-appeared’—even 
after the fashion of Yahweh himself in the Old Testament—to inflict 
condign punishment on the same Priest and his followers. This punish- 
ment is none other than the capture of Jerusalem by the Roman General 
Pompey in 63 B.c., ‘on the Day of the Fast’, according to the Jewish 
historian Josephus. This interpretation, confirmed by repeated references 
in the same commentary to the ‘Kittim’, i.e. the Romans, invading the 
land, provides a historical and chronological starting-point. The ‘Wicked 
Priest’—the same as the ‘Man of Untruth’ or ‘Prophet of Untruth’— 
is then identified, from multiple and subtle allusions, with Aristobulus 
II (67-63 B.c.), the Hasmonean priest-king, deposed and imprisoned 
by Pompey at the time of the capture of Jerusalem ; though the author 


1 There does exist a somewhat briefer account of the Scrolls in English from the 


pen of Professor G. R. Driver of Oxford, entitled The Hebrew Scrols, published 
in 1951. : 
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freely admits that, elsewhere in the same commentary, the ‘Wicked 
Priest’ represents Hyrcanus II (63-40 B.c.), his successor. The ‘House 
of Absalom’, treacherously refusing to help the Master of Justice in 
his distress (on Hab. i, 13b), is identified as the neutral Pharisees. Who, 
then, is the Master of Justice (“Teacher of Righteousness’, as English 
writers prefer to call him), this mysterious person whose name is never 
pronounced ? History does not tell us, but from the Habakkuk Scroll 
it is apparent that he is a sacred character, a priest, the ‘Elect of God’, 
entrusted with divine communications, founder of a sect known as the 
‘New Covenant’. Nay more—in the extract quoted, he certainly takes 
the place of a God in the text (“What an extraordinary apotheosis !’ p. 
44); and from a further allusion to the ‘Body of his flesh’ in which he 
suffered (on Hab. ii, 7), one may say that he is ‘without doubt a divine 
being who ‘became flesh’ to live and die as man’ (p. 34)® When the 
Habacuc commentary was written, about 41 B.c., in the troubled days 
before Hyrcanus II was deposed, the commentator looked forward 
to the approaching end of the world, when ‘by means of his Elect (i.e. 
the Master of Justice) God will execute judgement on the nations’ 
(on Hab. i, 12). On that day, those only will be saved who have faith 
in the ‘Divine Master’, as the author calls him (p. 44). 

Meanwhile, awaiting their Master’s return, his disciples—the 
‘Jewish Church of the New Covenant’—order their lives according to 
the Rules laid down in the ‘Manual of Discipline’ and the kindred 
‘Damascus Document’ (discovered in Cairo in 1896), which the author, 
in common with many other scholars, connects with the sect of the 
Khirbet Qumran. Organized in military fashion into ‘camps’, the sect 
includes priests (faithful ‘sons of Sadoc’), levites and laymen, with 
‘judges’ and inspectors fulfilling important functions. Certain 
characteristics of the sect are diagnosed—insistence on bodily purity, 
love of poverty, belief in ‘destiny’ and strongly-marked eschatological 
outlook, together with the taking of an oath on admission (whereby 
they ‘passed into’ the Covenant). The intense spiritual life of the sect 
is reflected in the ‘Thanksgiving Canticles’, which are ‘exactly comparable 
with the New Testament Canticles’ (p. 68). 

The same Damascus Document, continues the author, informs us 
further on the history of the sect. After the martyrdom of their Master, 
the faithful fled to Damascus, where they were re-organized by a faithful 
disciple (the ‘student of the Law’), even as Peter re-organized the 
Christian community after the death of Jesus (p. 60). With the coming 
of Herod to the throne of Judea in 37 B.c., and the expulsion of the 


*M. Dupont-Sommer does not identify the Master of Justice with Onias the 
Just, stoned by the mob of Jerusalem in 65 B.c.—though he quotes with a certain 
approval the opinion of R. Goossens, of Brussels, who first proposed this theory in 
1950 (p. 36, note 1). 
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Hasmoneans, the sect returned to Palestine, and settled at Khirbet 
Qumran, living in hope of the Master’s return, till the Jewish revolt 
of A.D. 66-70 forced them to take to flight again, leaving their library 
stored away in the cave nearby. The Damascus Document also speaks 
of the ‘Anointed One’ (Messiah)—thus making the Messianic quality 
of the Master perfectly explicit (p. 64)—through whom God ‘has made 
us to know his Holy Spirit’, a sentence in which there is outlined some- 
thing like a Trinitarian theology (ibid.). 

In the concluding pages, the author argues strongly that the ‘New 
Covenant’ was a sect of the Essenes (a Jewish sect known to us chiefly 
from the writings of Josephus and Philo), instancing the following as 
resemblances ; virtues of poverty and purity, doctrines of ‘destiny’ 
and the future life, ‘mystical flavour’ of their writings, allegorical system 
of exegesis, their organization, and especially the oath required on 
admission. These Essenes, we are told, were originally of Mesopotamian 
origin and Iranian religious inspiration, and formed part of the loyal 
‘Hassideans’ (‘the pious’) or supporters of Judas Maccabeus and his 
brethren in their struggle against the Syrian Seleucids in the second 
century B.C.; from this period the ‘War Scroll’ dates. Subsequently 
they were alienated by the secular policy of John Hyrcanus (134-104) 
and, soon after his death (c. 103), they were re-organized into the sect 
of the New Covenant by the Master of Justice, who was inspired by 
Neo-Pythagoreanism (p. 92). There followed the forty years’ ‘ministry’ 
of the Master, his martyrdom at the hands of the worldly Hasmoneans 
whom he had opposed, and the flight of the sect to Damascus. On the 
return in 37 B.c., with the favour of Herod, the sect pursued faithfully 
a ‘render to Cesar’ policy (p. 93). All this, the author declares, calls 
for thorough revision of generally-accepted beliefs: On the Jewish 
pre-Christian apocrypha (nearly all of which he ascribes to the sect of 
the New Covenant) on the date of completion of the Old Testament 
Canon (the third chapter of Habacuc being probably the work of the 
same sect), and on Jewish beliefs, e.g. it is certain, he says, that they 
believed in a ‘Suffering Messiah’, in fact, there is positive information 
about his historical existence (p. 95). Thus, all the Old Testament 
passages that seem to prophesy the sufferings of Christ, e.g. Isaias iii, 
should be re-examined to see if they do not refer to the Master of Justice. 
‘It is not a single revolution in the study of biblical exegesis’ that we 
must now expect, but ‘a whole cascade of revolutions’ (p. 96). Finally, 
this new knowledge of the widespread and profound character of 
Essenism inside and outside of Palestine (cp. the Therapeute of Egypt) 
warrants the conclusion that it was ‘from the womb of this spiritual 
ferment that Christianity emerged’ (p. 98). It remains for the author 
to draw up a list of resemblances between the Master of Justice and 
Jesus Christ—leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions—to 
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endorse the remark of Renan that ‘Christianity is an Essenism that has 
largely succeeded’ (p. 99), and conclude, ‘never has such a wealth of 
light been offered to the Christian historian’ (p. 100). 

In judging M. Dupont-Sommer’s theory, it is well to remember 
that it is but one of a host of varied theories on the ‘internal dating’ of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, all claiming support in the texts. Such divergence 
of opinion should caution the scholar against affirming anything as proved 
and certain. Granted, the exploration of the Khirbet Qumran has con- 
firmed M. Dupont-Sommer’s estimate of the date of the deposit of the 
scrolls, and rendered probable his identification of the sect with the 
Essenes ; yet his main conclusions, extended in so far-reaching a fashion, 
go far beyond what the evidence warrants. We can but make a few 
general observations. Both his translation and interpretation of the 
basic text (on Hab. ii, 15) are improbable. The text of Habacuc should 
read, ‘so that he (i.e. the wicked man) may see their feasts’; for the 
Hebrew ’e/ does not denote God, but is a preposition, as the context 
favours, and as the Massoretic text has it. The one who ‘appears’ (‘all 
resplendent’ is the author’s addition) is the Wicked Priest, then, not the 
Master of Justice (emend ‘thou hast dared’ to ‘he has desired’); the 
persecutor attacks the Master and his followers even on the solemn 
Day of Atonement, perhaps seeking thereby to involve them also in 
legal transgression. As for the interpretation of the passage, it surely 
demands no little imagination to see in it an allusion to Pompey’s capture 
of Jerusalem in 63 B.c. ; given the many allusions earlier to the ‘Romans’, 
one would at least expect something more explicit. Moreover, it is 
historically doubtful whether the capture of Jerusalem really took place 
on the roth Tishri, Day of Atonement, when the relevant passage of 
Josephus is interpreted in the light of the context and of his sources.§ 
History, certainly, is strangely silent on the martyrdom of a ‘Master of 
Justice’-—and neither this text nor others mentioned allow the certain 
conclusion that the master of Justice was put to death ; persecution and 
exile will quite meet the case (the Hebrew rendered ‘desired to strip of 
his clothing’ may also be rendered, ‘desired his exile’). There are no 
valid grounds, then, for asserting that the sect of the ‘New Covenant’— 
persisting strong in influence till well into Christian times—lived in 
expectation of the glorious return and re-incarnation of their deceased 
Master, who was also the Messiah. In fact, both the ‘Elect’ and the 
‘Anointed One’, in the Habakkuk Scroll and Damascus Document 
respectively, seem to be clearly distinguished from the Master of Justice. 
In the allusion to the ‘body of his flesh’ (on Hab. ii, 7), the subject is 
missing (the author supplies the name of the Master of Justice)—in 
any case, the term simply refers to the human body or human nature, 


® See M. B. Dagut: The Habakkuk Scrolls and Pompey’s Capture of Jerusalem in 
Biblica, XXXII (1951), p. $49. 
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nothing more. The identification of the Kittim with the Romans is 
doubtful ; generally, in Scripture, the expression denotes the Greeks 
(even, in Macc. viii, 5, as distinct from the Romans) ; in the War Scroll, 
as the author admits, the Kittim of Ashur are the Syrian Seleucids, and 
the Kittim of Egypt, the Ptolemies ; in the Damascus Document, it is 
a question of the ‘Javan’ (the Greeks, in Scripture—though the author 
interprets them of the Romans). Moreover, the Kittim of the Habakkuk 
Scroll seem to be associated with the Wicked Priest as enemies of the 
Master of Justice—which would not be the case for Aristobulus II and 
the Romans. It seems inconsistent to identify the Wicked Priest now 
with Aristobulus II, now with his successor, and inconsistent, too, to 
assign to the War Scroll a date a hundred years earlier than its companion 
writings, simply becauses its warlike character does not square with the 
pacificism of the Master of Justice and the Essenes. On the positive side, 
there are many allusions in the Damascus Document which scarcely 
suit the period of the later Hasmoneans. Finally, the differences between 
Essenism and Christianity have often been pointed out by Catholic 
scholars, as also the complete absence of any historical relationship 
between the two ; there is no need to look outside of the New Testament 
for the origins of Christianity. 

In spite of its utility, then, this is hardly a book that can be 


recommended for the general Catholic reader. 
G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


Those Who are Baptized for the Dead: I Cor. xv, 29. An Exegetical 
Historical Dissertation by Fr Bernard M. Foschini, 0.F.M., S.T.D. 
Pp. x + 101 (The Heffernan Press, Worcester, Mass, U.S.A., 
1951) Price not indicated. 


Everyone will recognize the passage about baptism for the dead as a 
permanent crux ; nor is the present writer prepared to say that now we 
have found the solution. Nevertheless Father Foschini has done a useful 
work in carefully summarizing and criticizing the various opinions that 
have been held: baptism in the metaphorical sense, baptism in the 
proper sense but not as a sacrament, baptism as a sacrament of the New 
Law, received either for the benefit of others or for the benefit of those 
who are baptized, these last either alive or dead. Finally, the author 
propounds his own solution. 

In the metaphorical sense baptism here could be understood as 
signifying works of penance for the relief of the dead, a view at one 
time held by many, especially members of the Society of Jesus, chief 
among them Cardinal Bellarmine, and not unnaturally suggested by 
Mark x, 38 and Luke xii, 50. Such a notion as works of penance for the 
sake of the dead was of course highly objectionable to Protestants : 
‘superest una opinio nova,’ writes one such, ‘jesuitica, hoc est superstitiosa 
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et impia’. Other forms of the metaphorical interpretation understood 
sadness over the dead, the labours and dangers of the apostolate, 
persecutions endured to hasten Christ’s second coming, or martyrdom. 

Another class of explanations understands St Paul to refer to 
Baptism in the proper sense, but not as a sacrament. Under this heading 
Father Foschini (pp. 22-3), quotes Vasquez as writing, ‘Those who 
wash the bodies of the dead for burial are themselves necessarily wet, 
washed and baptized’, and also that ‘to be baptized for. the dead’ is 
identical with ‘to be baptized by the dead’, that is, ‘by contact with the 
dead, or in order to wash away contact with the dead’. And a similar 
reference is given to Jewish ablutions in Cornelius 4 Lapide. The idea 
is that if the Jews had not believed in a resurrection, they would not 
have taken such pains to wash away contact with the dead. 

Under the heading of baptism as a sacrament of the New Law 
comes ‘vicarious baptism’, which seems to the present writer upon the 
whole to be the most likely interpretation of this difficult verse (I Cor. 
xv, 29), regarding which it appears impossible to attain real certainty. 
St John Chrysostom deals with it at the beginning of his fortieth homily. 
on the whole epistle. ‘What then’, he says, ‘are his words (i.e. Paul’s) ? 
Or do you wish me first to tell you how the (spiritually, he means) 
sick followers of Marcion (the arch-héretic) pervert this sentence ? I 
know that I shall cause much laughter, but it is chiefly for this reason 
that I tell you, that you may the better escape their disease. When one 
of their catechumens dies, they hide someone alive under the bed of the 
corpse, and then approach the dead man and address him and enquire 
whether he wishes to receive baptism. Then upon his giving no answer, 
the one hidden underneath says (instead of the departed) that he would 
indeed wish to be baptized ; and so they baptize him instead of the 
departed, as though performing on the stage. So far has the devil prevailed 
over the souls of these thoughtless people ! Do you see how utterly 
ridiculous this is ?’ He goes on to appeal to John iii, 5, and vi, 53, and to 
say that at this rate all may be saved in any case after their death. 

The Marcionites themselves, as Chrysostom says, claimed to have 
their practice from St Paul; and Marcion was at work with his heresy 
well before the middle of the second century. It does seem just possible, 
therefore, that there was a historical connection between their practice 
and that to which St Paul alludes, though not necessarily with identical 
details. If the Christians, without intending to confer baptism, performed 
the rite over a dead man merely as an act of symbolic intercession for 
his soul, there was not necessarily anything wrong in the act, so that the 
Apostle need not have felt called upon to interfere. He was content to 
draw an argument from it for survival after death and for resurrection. 
St John Chrysostom on I Cor. x, 2 had already explained ‘for the dead’ 
in xv, 29 to mean ‘for our bodies’, a not very plausible interpretation. 
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Father Foschini’s own opinion is that the first sentence in I Cor. 
xv, 29, should be broken up. ‘Otherwise what shall they do who are 
baptized ? for the dead >’ That is, in his own words, ‘Are they baptized 
to belong to, to be numbered among the dead, who are never to rise 
again ? (p. 93). Thus he denies altogether that ‘for the dead’ must be 
taken in close connexion with ‘baptized’. But this is to put a great 
strain on the Greek preposition Ayper, here rendered ‘for’. It properly 
means ‘on behalf of’, ‘for the sake of’. It also puts a strain on the punctua- 
tion, in the sense that we may presume that originally there was no 
punctuation at all to the epistle, and the question would be extremely 
ambiguous. One would naturally run on, ‘who are baptized for the dead’. 
The ancient writers seem to have been reasonably on their guard against 
such ambiguities, which are rare in the New Testament (yet see, I Cor. 
vii, 17). 

Thus it does not seem possible to regard Father Foschini’s explana- 
tion as the most likely to be correct ; but he has thrown much light on 
the passage, and his dissertation should certainly be taken into account 
by all who study it. Some mild regret may be expressed that in a study 
of this quality it has not been found possible to use Greek type. 

C. LATTEY, S.J. 


Les Psaumes by J. Steinmann. Pp. 188 (Gabalda, Paris, 1951) pr. 400 fr. 


This small book presents in popular form the results of Gunkel’s 
work on the Psalms.' Hermann Gunkel applied the method widely 
used at present in all biblical studies, to the study of the Psalms in 
particular: he insisted that they can only be adequately appreciated 
when they have been restored to their original place in the religious 
life of Israel, and when due consideration has been given to the needs 
felt in Israel’s religious life to which the Psalms corresponded. As a 
result of this principle, the vexed question of a classification of the 
Psalms receives a new answer: the various needs have been met by 
various types of psalms, each type being more or less clearly indicated 
by different and stereotyped forms. The various categories of psalms 
thus evolved have been adopted, with modifications, by many scholars, 
and the consequences of such an approach are clearly seen in the book 
under review. Father Steinmann considers first of all the royal psalms : 
the oldest songs which were originally composed to do honour to the 
king on various occasions: e.g. his enthronement and ordination as 
high priest (Ps. 10),? which was the day on which he became in a certain 
sense identified with Yahweh (Ps. 2), and the recipient of God’s choicest 

1 For an excellent review of the present trends in the study of the Psalter, cf. A. R. 
Johnson: The Psalms: in The Old Testament and Modern Study, edited by H. H. 


Rowley, Pp. 162-207. Oxford 1951. 
2 He uses the enumeration of the Hebrew text. 
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blessings (Ps. 21) ; there were occasions such as the threat of war, when 
the people begged for a renewal of these blessings upon the king (Ps. 20) ; 
his triumph over his enemies, which was the triumph also of Yahweh, 
gave the opportunity for rejoicing (Ps. 47), as did such occasions as a 
royal marriage (Ps. 45). But the sad events of history and the overthrow 
of the monarchy made these ancient songs bitter to the generation 
responsible for the collecting of the psalter, or rather would have done, 
if these songs had not been suited with little adaptation, to the messianic 
hope born of the teaching of the later prophets. God’s anointed one 
was no longer a figure of the past, ruling the politicial state of Israel, 
but one to come in the future as ruler over the religious community of 
God’s kingdom. The hyperbole of the ancient royal songs serves now 
a new purpose ; the ancient salutation: ‘O king, live for ever’, his 
conquest over all enemies, his universal rule: all take on a new and 
richer meaning. Father Steinmann presents this theory concerning the 
adaptation of the royal psalms clearly and attractively, without emphasis 
upon the hypothetical New Year Festival, so unduly exaggerated by 
Mowinckel. 

In his treatment of the lamentation psalms, the author emphasizes 
the fact which is essential to their understanding : the horror and hope- 
lessness of death to the Israelite, unaware of the glory of the life to come. 
His interpretation, however, of the examples he chooses, seems less 
satisfactory, with an undue insistence on the individual character and 
on the motif of physical sickness. The Israelite’s lack of knowledge 
concerning survival after death leads Fr Steinmann to a special con- 
sideration of Ps. 16, which he decides is a ‘psalm of immortality’, due 
to the influence of Egyptian thought, of which he finds traces in the 
psalm itself. After a consideration of collective laments and imprecations 
—without, however, considering the difficulties that might arise in the 
Christian mind when using the latter, the author concludes with a 
chapter on the theology of the Psalms. This final chapter is most valuable, 
showing how the Psalter reveals the whole course of Revelation, from 
the anointed king whose transitory glories were the subject of Israel’s 
songs, through all the vicissitudes of Israel’s history to the coming of 
Christ, the anointed of God in the fullest sense: and all this, revealed 
in the psalms in their literal meaning, re-edited as they were according 
to the demands of a growing Revelation.’ In this book therefore, we 
have a most valuable summary of the present trend in the study of the 
Psalter, and its principal contribution lies in the suggestion of what 
to many will be a new approach to the whole question of messianism. 
There are naturally enough, many points of detail where others will 

3 This theory of the re-editing in a messianic sense, of the royal psalms, is criticized 


by Pére Tournay as a compromise which demands many textual additions and 
alterations : cf. Revue Biblique: 1952, p. 441. 
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disagree: in the particular historical occasion, for instance, which he 
attributes to some psalms. In his translation of excerpts also, his emenda- 
tions of the text seem at times over bold. Finally, the value of the book 
would have been increased if the author had concluded with suggestions 
which might help towards a more profitable use of the psalms in the 
Church’s liturgical prayer. Such suggestions, we think, would fall 
within the scope of a book like this, which represents three con- 
ferences given to the Centre d’études et d’informations liturgiques, and 
which emphasize the fact that there is no need to have recourse to 
spiritual symbolism at the expense of the literal sense of the Psalms. 


T. WORDEN. 


Isaie, trad. par P. Auvray et J. Steinmann (Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 
1951). 

This volume of the ‘Bible de Jerusalem’ carries the names of two 
scholars. It would be interesting to know how they divided their work, 
however, nothing is said on this point. Yet if we make a comparison 
with other publications by these same authors! we could obtain some 
light on this question and I would venture the supposition that the 
volume in question is for the main part due to P. Auvray. 

The introduction (13 pages) deals briefly but clearly with the 
general questions of the book. The text covers 229 pages. The transla- 
tion is often very free, but this is due to the character of the book, being 
mainly poetical. However, some places are open to discussion especially 
regarding the rendering of the possessive suffixes. Sometimes the cor- 
rections of the text proposed in Kittel’s critical Biblia Hebraica, are too 
easily accepted. With the text we find about 680 footnotes to help the 
reader towards a better understanding of its meaning. Instead of going 
into minute details regarding translation and interpretation would it 
not be more useful to give the solutions proposed to the well-known 
problems connected with this book, namely the Emmanuel prophecy, 
the question of authenticity and the songs of the servant of Jahwe? 
The Emmanuel prophecy spoken by the prophet about the time of the 
Syro-Ephraimite war is said to be the first and most famous of the 
messianic oracles of Isaias (p. 9). The character of Isaias’ Messias is 
described as terrestrial, princely, born of a woman (p. 11). 

In the notes referring to the passage in question (vii, 14), it is put 
forward as the most probable hypothesis that Emmanuel is the future 


1 For example : P. Auvray, art. Josue, D.B.S., 1131-1141. 

J. Steinmann, Le Prophete Isaie, sa vie, son oeuvre et son temps ; Editions du Cerf, 
Paris, 1950; Daniel, Témoins de Dieu, Paris, 1950. 

Cf. ScRIPTURE IV, p. 366-68. 
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King Ezechias whose birth is announced to his father by Isaias. In view 
of the solemnity of this oracle and looking at the following chapters, 
ie. ix and xi, this birth has a typical character: Ezechias is the figure 
of the definitive Messias (p. 46, note a). The solution proposed is not new. 
Its advantage is that it takes into account the historical circumstances of 
the period in which the prophecy was made. Some may deplore the 
fact that the translation does not preserve the word ‘virgin’, but ‘virgin’ 
can hardly be taken as the literal meaning of the Hebrew word “‘‘almah”’. 
The late Father Pope o.P. accepted a solution which is in principle 
the same.? 

Regarding the question of authenticity the oracles of the first 
part of the book (i-xxxix) are attributed to Isaias himself excepting 
chapters xiii-xiv, xxxiii-xxxv and the apocalypse xxiv-xxvii. These parts 
are due to the disciples of Isaias who are not necessarily contemporaries 
of the prophet. They belonged to the literary school formed under his 
influence. The apocalypse in its literary form was introduced by Isaias 
himself in his great poem on the day of Jahwe ii, 6-36 (p. 12). The 
second part of the book is divided as follows xl-lv (Ix-lxii ?) the book 
of consolation, lvi-Ixvi, a collection of poems. First of all the difficulty 
of accepting one and the same author for the first and second part of 
the book is admitted. The decision of the Biblical Commission of June 
1908 is explained as a measure of prudence, not excluding further research. 
This has strengthened the arguments against the authenticity of the 
second part. The number of Catholics who admit as very probable 
that the book of consolation is the work of a disciple of Isaias, who 
lived at the time of the exile, is increasing. In this prudent way the 
opinion, that a prophet at the time of the exile wrote the book of con- 
solation, is put forward as the most probable hypothesis (pp. 13-14). 
The chapters lvi-lxvi are considered as a collection of anonymous 
prophetical _ Referring to Ix-lxii it is said that they are perhaps 
the work of one of the immediate disciples of Deutero-Isaias. 

The four servant-songs, taken as four individual pieces, are 
attributed to a disciple of Deutero-Isaias. The style, it is admitted, is 
almost the same as the other oracles of xl-lv but the contents are absolutely 
different (p. 15). The servant is said to be probably the ideal type of 
the worshipper of Jahwe. The interpretation of the servant as the com- 
munity of Israel is explicitly excluded; a head of this community is 
meant (p. 16). This absolute statement is surprising, for it is not so sure 
that the four songs do not belong to the context especially regarding 
the first and second. And although the individual explanation fits in 
with the fourth song and perhaps with the third, the first and second, 


*H. Pope, The Layman’s New Testament (Sheed and Ward, London, 1927) p. 5. 
*Cf. Revue Biblique, LVI, 1951, p. 141, where we find mentioned Fischer, 
Kissane, Feuillet, Coppens, Dubarle. 
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connected with the context, are better explained in a collective sense. 
A mixed solution seems to be advisable.* 

All things considered, this volume of Isaias does give readers a 
clear idea of what is generally said on this book of the Old Testament. 
French readers have available a good readable text provided with many 
interesting footnotes. W. M. VALK, S.C.J. 


St Joseph’s College, Malpas (Cheshire). 
September 1952. 


The Gospel Story based on the Knox translation of the four Gospels 
arranged in one continuous narrative and explained by Ronald Cox, 
C.M., S.T.L., S.S.L. Pp. xi + 438 + [7] (C.Y.M. Publications, Box 
2029, Auckland, New Zealand. 1952) Price not stated. 

This book does not need an introduction to our readers as it was 
reviewed in our pages on its first appearance. See Vol. IV (1951), 252, 
342-4. It has been so widely appreciated that a new edition has already 
been called for. The two original volumes are now issued as one and the 
stiff paper cover has been replaced by a solid binding in cloth. The 
title in the book itself is as before, but the delicately coloured dust- 
cover with its attractive view across the Sea of Galilee is inscribed “The 
Knox-Cox Gospel Story’. In addition to maps of Palestine and of the 
environs of the Sea of Galilee, and 2 plan of Herod’s Temple there 
are now fifteen full-page reproductions of photographs. These well- 
chosen views help the reader to place our Lord’s life in its earthly setting 
and so to make it more real and actual. Notice has been taken of comments 
and suggestions offered in the reviews printed in this periodical. In 
reply to a request for further criticism it may be mentioned that Aramaic 
was not a development of Hebrew, p. 10. Hebrew and Aramaic are 
sister languages like Dutch and English, but neither is derived from 
the other. 

It is clear that the scope of the book which keeps all comment to the 
page facing that of the Gospel narrative, prevents discussion of divergent 
views. Yet it is regrettable that young readers, for whom the book was 
primarily intended, should receive the impression that a given inter- 
pretation is universally accepted. For instance Father Cox thinks that 
St Joseph’s hesitation to marry our Lady was due to his reverence. The 
natural and obvious interpretation of St Matthew’s narrative, as given 
by St Jerome, is that he could not reconcile her condition with her 
innocence. In such cases a compromise might be effected by the use of 
some word or words such as ‘apparently’ or ‘it seems’. 

EDMUND SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 
‘For those who desire to be amply informed on this question, I refer to Mgr 


J. M. T. Barton, ‘Notes on recent work’, Clergy Review, XXIV, 1944, pp. 221-24. 
The notes concern Dr E. J. Kissane’s The Book of Isaiah I], Dublin, 1943. 





